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DIVISION ONE—FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE FIRST 
CONVENTION 


By Egbert Ray Nichols, 
First National President of Pi Kappa Delta 


I. THE PERIOD OF CORRESPONDENCE 


A. Beginnings. (1) There are ten founders of the national forensic 
honor society, Pi Kappa Delta. Before me as I write are their names 
signed in ratification of the first Constitution on a page of typewritten 
paper now somewhat battered and torn. How did these ten men get the 
idea of Pi Kappa Delta, how were they brought together in this common 
purpose, and how did they come to affix their signatures to a constitution 
establishing such an organization? 

The history of Pi Kappa Delta properly begins with the birth and 
growth of the idea rather than with the documentary evidence of its 
existence. The first concept, which resulted in the creation of Pi Kappa 
Delta, was the realization of the need for some reward or honor for 
orators and debaters in the smaller colleges. Although this idea was 
present but dormant in the minds of many persons, it came to two of the 
founders of Pi Kappa Delta—John A. Shields and Egbert Ray Nichols—in 
a@ more vigorous way and came to them almost simultaneously. The plan 
of Pi Kappa Delta was the logical outgrowth of this first concept—a 
forensic need. 

In the autumn of 1911 Shields was a Junior at Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas, and Nichols, who had been professor of English for two 
years (1909-11) at Ottawa University, began his work at Ripon College, 
Wisconsin, as head of Composition and Public Speaking. The two were 
friends and kept in touch with each other by occasional letters. 

In the football season Nichols made a trip to Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, with a number of debaters who accompanied the 
football team. These debaters and their new Public Speaking teacher 
sought out the debaters and Professor F. Wesley Orr, of Lawrence College, 
and began to exchange notes. Lawrence College had just been admitted 
to Tau Kappa Alpha and several of the debaters wore their keys. Upon 
inquiry the Ripon men found out what Tau Kappa Alpha was and intended 
to be. The Ripon men wanted to be in a forensic honor organization. The 
Lawrence men said that they would be glad to take them into their 
chapter. Naturally the Ripon men suggested that they would like to have 
a chapter of their own. They were met with the response that Tau Kappa 
Alpha granted but one chapter in a state, that Lawrence had that chapter, 
= that it was intended that other debaters come in through their chapter. 
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The Ripon men were confronted with a curious anomaly—a state chapter 
existing as a local chapter. It did not appeal to them. After talking it 
over, Nichols suggested that a new organization was an obvious need. 
There was some talk of the possibility of launching a new national organi- 
zation. The matter rested there for a time. 


(2) First Movement in Kansas. A few weeks later Shields wrote to 
Nichols saying that Ottawa was seeking some method of honoring its ora- 
tors and debaters and asking for suggestions. With the experience at 
Lawrence in mind, Nichols replied that the thing to do was to form an 
honor society which could award a key, suggesting that such an organiza- 
tion might be both state and national. Shields, answering that it was a 
good idea and that he had thought something of the sort was needed, 
undertook to sound out the other colleges of Kansas when the oratorical 
association delegates got together. Here again the matter rested for a 
time. 

When the delegates to the Kansas State Prohibition Oratorical Asso- 
ciation, the I. P. A., assembled at Manhattan, Kansas, with the Agricul- 
tural College as host, Shields found unexpected aid. A student of that 
college, Edgar A. Vaughn, proposed that they organize an honor society 
for orators and debaters. Vaughn in speaking of the beginnings of Pi 
Kappa Delta says: 

“The minutes of the Prohibition Oratorical held at Manhattan will 
show that Shields made a motion to have a committee appointed to the 
end of creating an honor society for debaters and orators. They will show 
further that I was made chairman of that committee, that Shields was 
appointed on it, and that C. J. Boddy, of Kansas Wesleyan, was the third 
and inactive member, since his college was ‘agin fraternity lodges,’ as 
one student there expressed it. You know they took considerable time to 
look us over before they came in. Shields’ motion was made after I had 
conferred with the head of our English department, who said that he 
thought that there was one already in the field and that he saw no use of 
another. You will recall that at that time the small colleges had no 
chance whatever for a chapter in the other society. Well, I called Shields 
out and introduced myself to him and told him my plan. He asked some 
questions and made the motion at the close of the afternoon session, 
whereupon the committee was appointed. The reason that he was selected 
was that it was K. S. A. C’s first participation in the Prohibition Contest 
and I had been told that Shields was the power behind the throne. He 
proved to be so.” 

Shields tells the story of these early activities looking towards Pi Kappa 
Delta, as follows: 

“The first definite step taken toward the organization of Pi Kappa Delta 
was at the State Contest of the Kansas Prohibition Oratorical Association 
held in Manhattan, Kansas, in the spring of 1912, when Messrs. John A. 
Shields, of Ottawa University, and BE. A. Vaughan, of Kansas Agricultural, 
were recognized as representatives of that association, without direct 
responsibility to the organization, to take action in the matter of founding 
a fraternity which was to have no connection with the Association. 

“Already some agitation had been carried on at a number of colleges, 
and a temporary organization was even formed at Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin. A little later, Messrs. Shields and Vaughan invited Mr. C. J. Boddy, of 
Kansas Wesleyan University, to join them in their endeavor to organize 
the fraternity, the matter being informally placed before the Kansas 
Oratorical Association (Old Line) at its meeting in Winfeld, Kansas, in 
March, 1912. Mr. A. L. Crookham, of Southwestern College, was added 
to the committee. These gentlemen in due time, with mutual consent of 
the entire number, were added to the list and joined to the committee of 
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National Founders: Messrs. E. R. Nichols, Ripon College, Wisconsin; H. 
O. Pritchard, Cotner College, Nebraska; P. C. Somerville, Illinois Wes- 
leyan; J. H. Krenmyre, Iowa Wesleyan; Daniel C. Lockwood, College of 
Emporia, Kansas, and Frank P, Johnson, Morningside College, Iowa.” 

(3) The Wisconsin Organization. In the meantime Nichols had thought 
the idea over and hearing from Shields that Kansas was favorable to the 
proposal to organize an honor society, he called his men together and 
formed a local honor society for Ripon College. Nichols was appointed to 
confer with Shields, of Ottawa University, and with representatives of 
other colleges in the Middle West for the purpose of working up an inter- 
state organization. 


(4) Origin of the Name Pi Kappa Delta. At a later meeting of the Ripon 
organization Lowell P. Goodrich reported three names, all of which were 
suggested by his sister, Grace Goodrich, an accomplished student in Greek. 
Of the three names, Pi Kappa Delta was chosen as being the superior in 
euphony and in motto, since it was composed of the initial letters of the 
phrase “Peitho Kale Dikaia.” Thus the honor of naming the new forensic 
organization soon to become a power in oratorical and debating circles 
in American college life goes to a college girl just beginning a teaching 
career. At this meeting of the Ripon men, Arthur J. Martin reported that 
he and Nichols had drawn a rough sketch of a key and that now that a 
name had been chosen, he would write the jewelers for key designs. 
Nichols reported that he had written P. C. Somerville of Illinois Wesleyan, 
M. M. Maynard. of Monmouth College, Illinois, E. C. Griffith of William 
Jewell College, Missouri, H. O. Pritchard of Cotner College, Nebraska, and 
Charles A. Marsh of Morningside College, Iowa, and that all favored the 
idea. He reported that Shields of Ottawa University had written that 
the Kansas colleges had a definite movement for an organization under 
way. It was voted that Nichols cooperate with Shields and merge the two 
movements into one. Maynard, Sutherland and Nichols were appointed to 
draft a constitution. 

B. The Constitution Emerges. The Ripon constitution, largely the work 
of Nichols, as soon as adopted locally was sent to Shields at Ottawa. 
Shortly afterward he returned the constitution with suggested changes. 
The Ripon committee met and went over the suggestions, made a revised 
copy and sent it to Shields. Shields and his committee (at least one mem- 
ber of his committee, Vaughan) went over this constitution and prepared 
a third which was submitted tc Ripon. The Ripon committee was not 
satisfied and amended the Kansas product and resubmitted it with a 
design for the present Pi Kappa Delta key, which had been received from 
the Edward Roehm fraternity jewelry firm. The end of the college year 
came and the matter was allowed to go over until the following college 
year. 

Shields and Vaughan met and made out the fourth draft of a constitu- 
tion and sent it to Ripon. This constitution, amended in a few articles by 
Nichols — chiefly in the article concerning the key, — proved acceptable. 
Shields and Vaughan accepted the changes in this draft made by Nichols 
and the final or fifth version was ready to go before a larger group for ac- 
ceptance. 

In writing of this period in the development of Pi Kappa Delta Shields 
says: “The Constitution was written and re-written by mail over a period 
of several months, and then when about in shape, Vaughan and I met in 
my room at Ottawa and shaped her up after a couple of days of work, and 
it was adopted practically as we wrote it. It has been changed since, but 
not basically, as you know.” 

(1) The Key. From which men of the three most concerned with the 
= constitution, Shields, Vaughan and Nichols, this or that idea first 
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came is hard to determine. If brought together today, they would prob- 
ably not be able to agree upon which one thought of any given idea. A 
few things are, however, definitely known. The key idea originated with 
Nichols, but his sketch was considerably altered by the fraternity jeweler 
who designed the present key. Nichols designed a square key with a jewel 
in each corner and an eye in the center. Two jewelers followed his idea 
almost literally and submitted prices which the Ripon men considered 
entirely too high. The Roehm company foresaw this difficulty and sent 
three different designs, one of them pear shaped with two jewels. They 
explained that they could do with two jewels anything that was required 
in the explanations sent them. Nichols had in mind indicating on the key 
a difference to designate orators, debaters and instructors, and what they 
had accomplished. The economy of the Roehm idea appealed and the 
Ripon men immediately voted to adopt the design which is now used as 
the insignia of the order. The Kansas men agreed readily to the key 
design and ideas, and Nichols wrote the final version of the article on the 
key which has come down in the constitution. 

Key number one was ordered by E. A. Vaughan. In all about 121 keys 
were ordered between January, 1913, and January, 1916, when Shields 
turned his office over fo Roy Painter, of Washburn College. 


(2) The Degrees. The name, we have already seen, was submitted by 
the Ripon men. From Kansas, however, came the idea of making degrees 
as well as orders in the new society. Shields and Vaughan were both 
Masons and the idea of having degrees and orders to correspond with the 
jeweling of the key occurred to them as appropriate. And, by the way, a 
Mason must have designed the Pi Kappa Delta key. After the degree idea 
came the suggestion from one of the three that the organization should 
have local, state, interstate, and national organization to correspond with 
the four degrees. 

Shields, who had a genius for constitutional details, was responsible for 
the phrasing and the outlining, or order, of most of the document that was 
finally accepted. The contributions made by Vaughan were also valuable. 
In Shields, Vaughan and Nichols three born organizers met and put their 
labors together. Vaughan was the more imaginative of the three. He 
caught the vision of the possibilities and the future of the organization 
more than the other two. His mind was full of suggestions of possibilities 
and he soared immediately into enthusiasm. Shields kept his feet firmly 
on the ground and reduced things to a semblance of orderly sections and 
articles. He proved himself a good critic several times. Nichols had a 
better sense of the essentials of the organization and the things necessary 
to make it appeal to the colleges it was intended to attract. Above all, he 
sought a workable document representing an organization which was to 
bestow an honorary key on orators and debaters and coaches, and he 
wished to show by jeweling the key the distinctions each individual had 
achieved. He felt that this was practical. In the end they were all satis- 
fied, and their combined labor produced an organization which not one of 
them working alone could have conceived. 


C. Founding the Order. As the constitution neared completion, the 
method of launching it came up for consideration. Nichols proposed that 
local chapters such as the one at Ripon be organized and the constitution 
be sent them. Shields felt that the organization must not be created by 
the association of local chapters, as the local chapter was to be the lowest 
degree in the proposed society. He countered with the idea of a group of 
National Founders who should be members of the highest degree, propos- 
ing to work from them downward to state and local chapters. His idea 
prevailed. Nichols saw the possibilities of this idea immediately and 
suggested that the interstate step or province organization be added to the 
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scheme. In this way the original idea of three degrees was broadened 
into four. 


(1) The First Council. Too much credit cannot be given Shields for 
the tactful way in which he molded all the suggestions into an acceptable 
document and then nominated, elected and installed the first set of offi- 
cers. He did it—all alone—by himself. In other words, the secretary cast 
the ballot for the officers and they were elected. The rest followed his 
suggestions and took their places accordingly. Nichols and Vaughan, when 
they met for the first time at the first convention at Washburn College, 
in 1916, had a good laugh over it. None of the rest of the Founders ever 
objected; and the wisdom of Shields’ disposition of the offices was soon 
apparent, for the men who had done the most to bring Pi Kappa Delta 
into being were the ones most likely to carry it into a state of activity. 
According to Shields’ disposition, Nichols became the first President; 
Vaughan, the Vice-President and Chairman of the Charter Committee; 
Shields himself acted as Secretary-Treasurer, and J. H. Krenmyre, of Iowa 
Wesleyan, was chosen Historian. Crookham, of Southwestern, was put on 
the Charter Committée, as was also P. C. Somerville, of Illinois Wesleyan. 


(2) The Ten Nationa] Founders. The Kansas group included Shields, 
Vaughan, Boody and Crookham when the Constitution was finished. With 
Nicholp added, there was a groupoffive. Shields proposed to raise the group 
to ten or twelve National Founders. He suggested Krenmyre and Johnson 
from Iowa and another Kansas representative, Daniel C, Lockwood, of 
Emporia. Nichols wrote suggesting H. O. Pritchard, of Cotner, and P. C. 
Somerville, of Illinois Wesleyan, M. M. Maynard, of Monmouth, E. C. 
Griffith, of William Jewell College, and Charles A. Marsh, of Morning- 
side College. A glance at the plate carrying the signatures of the National 
Founders shows that places for Monmouth and William Jewell are blank. 
Marsh’s place was taken by Johnson, one of his students who at that 
time had made an enviable record in college oratory. 


(3) Matters of Founding the Order. It was the idea, of course, that 
each founder was to bring in his college as a local chapter; but it was 
some time before the college represented by each of the ten founders 
entered Pi Kappa Delta. At present, however, they all maintain active 
chapters. It was January, 1913, before the constitution was submitted 
and signed by the ten National Founders and the national organization was 
ready to accept applications for the establishment of local chapters. The 
date of the founding of Pi Kappa Delta is always given as January, 1913, 
because the first chapter was granted at that time, soon after the constitu- 
tion was signed. 

D. The First Chapter. Naturally it was expected that Ripon College, 
which had a local chapter already organized, would enter the national 
organization first. This would have been the case, but the Ripon group 
found themselves held up by the non-fraternity attitude of the college as 
soon as their application for permission to join the national organization 
went before the faculty of the institution. The local chapter was obliged 
to petition the college board for permission to proceed and this petition 
could not be acted upon until the meeting of the Board of Trustees in 
June. The Ripon group was consequently obliged to mark time. 

Immediately upon the final approval of the constitution, Shields called 
together a group of eligible students at Ottawa and organized a local and 
placed a petition from them for a charter before the National Council as 
soon as possible. Shields was so anxious to secure the first chapter that 
he did not wait to gather up all the eligible students at Ottawa, but 
signed up four beside himself, thus making the legal limit of live. The 
Council granted the petition and chartered the group as Kansas Alpha. 
The men composing the Kansas Alpha charter membership are: John A. 
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Shields, Leland H. Jenks, Jesse Elder, Charles T. Battin and Samuel 
Marsh. To the best of my recollection this chapter (Number One) was 
granted its charter about the 20th of January, 1913. 


E. The Early Chapters. The third local chapter to be organized and 
the second to qualify under the constitution was that at Iowa Wesleyan, 
organized by J. H. Krenmyre, first National Historian. The next to 
qualify was that of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, brought in through 
the activity of Shields, who met and interested C. Benjamin Franklin, the 
key man at that college. The fourth chapter to qualify was another 
brought in by Shields through his acquaintance with orators of the I. P, A. 
Six members of Nebraska Wesleyan, including the coach, E. H. Wells, 
applied for a charter and thus Nebraska was entered. At the end of the 
college year the newly organized honor society had four chartered local 
groups and two other groups almost in the fold—Ripon College and Morn- 
ingside College. Frank P. Johnson, National Founder, had a group of 
seven at Morningside ready to enter; but soon after he left the college 
and the embryo chapter died. The Ripon group was successful in its 
petition to the Board of Trustees of the College in June and subsequently 
entered the national organization. 

In addition to the local chapters mentioned, one state chapter, Kansas, 
had been organized with Ottawa and Washburn chapters as members. C. 
Benjamin Franklin, of Washburn, was elected president of this organiza- 
tion, 


F. Difficulties and Early Struggles. (1) The ten National Founders 
did not all bring in chapters. This was the first disappointment that the 
organizers encountered. The anti-fraternity sentiment at various col- 
leges proved a serious obstacle as we have already seen. Next came the 
lack of responsible local leaders at various chapters, such as the coach, 
a natural leader, might furnish. At the first of May, 1913, Nichols found 
his health seriously threatened and was advised to seek a milder climate. 
At this time he was about to bring in several chapters through corre- 
spondence with the coaches, but was obliged to drop everything and was 
soon on the way to Southern California. On the way ha@ stopped at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to visit the chapter at Nebraska Wesleyan, and went to 
Bethany, a suburb of Lincoln, to visit H. O. Pritchard, National Founder, 
and to examine the Cotner situation. The group at Cotner, although 
desirous of entering the order, felt that they could not afford to do so. 
In the fall of 1914, P. C. Somerville, of Illinois Wesleyan, brought in the 
sixth chapter (Ripon being numbered fifth), and @ie more National 
Founder made good. As soon as he arrived in California, Nichols took 
steps to interest Occidental College. 


(2) Thea Kansas State Agricultural College Chapter. Early in 1914, 
E. A. Vaughan had the Kansas State College chapter ready. A difficulty 
arose here. The first constitution provided that the state chapter had 
jurisdiction over all locals and Kansas had a state chapter. Some of the 
members of the Washburn chapter were opposed to the admission of 
K. S. A. C. on the ground that it was not in the same class forensically as 
Ottawa and Washburn. In consequence of this the state chapter refused 
to give K. S. A. C. a charter. After considerable correspondence the 
affair was settled amicably. 


(3) Other Chapters of 1914. Central College, Pella, Iowa, was t¥ffe 
eighth charter granted. The college was soon sold and the chapter died 
after a brief existence. The ninth chapter was installed: at the University 
of Redlands in the spring of 1914. Nichols had begun work at Redlands 
the fall before, having decided to spend the winter in California. He 
now decided to stay another year and resigned his position at Ripon 
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College. The Redlands chapter was the natural result of his decision to 
stay in California. 

With Redlands entering Pi Kappa Delta, Occidental became interested. 
The debate manager, Paul B. Steinorf, after consultation with Nichols, 
got together a group of twelve and petitioned for a charter. The end of 
the college year came before the chapter was installed, and later it 
developed that the chapter had been organized without the consent of the 
faculty and hence was not permitted to continue its connection with the 
national organization. Thus at the end of 1914 Pi Kappa Delta found 
itself composed of ten chapters and these were but loosely bound together. 


G. Rocks Ahead. With the order at this stage in its development 
Shields found it difficult to get membership fees from the original chapters 
and reports of new members initiated. The whole organization seemed to 
be lagging and was pervaded with a doubtful air. Correspondence from 
the National officers was not proving an efficient means of holding the in- 
terest in the movement that had appeared at first. Nichols and Shields 
both realized that something had to be done. The order was not growing; 
in fact it was losing the chapters that it had been able to interest. Nichols 
proposed that a publication be sent out if enough money could be obtained. 
Here, at last, came the one big difficulty which was to make all the pre- 
vious troubles look infinistesimal. How were they to get enough money to 
put out a magazine? Would it arouse the waning interest? Would it put 
life into the languishing order? 

At the beginning of the new college year things looked bad for the future 
of Pi Kappa Delta. A new source of consternation appeared. The Wash- 
burn chapter decided that Pi Kappa Delta was going to die and wrote that 
important piece of news to E. A. Vaughan. Vaughan wrote a scarehead 
to Nichols, and Nichols asked Shields to count the cash again. The 
Nebraska Wesleyan chapter and the Iowa Wesleyan chapter both lost 
interest and became inactive. Vaughan, Shields and Nichols decided that 
the situation, was so critical that a magazine must be published whether 
there was money enough or not. Shields felt that the publication would 
help him in the demand for dues. Nichols began to prepare the copy. 
With affairs at this stage the National Council received a bit of encourage- 
ment. The Colorado Agricultural College applied for a charter. It was 
granted with alacrity. Alfred Westfall, the organizer of this chapter, was 
known personally to Shields and Nichols as an old debater of Park Col- 
lege whom they had combated unsuccessfully back in 1910 and 1911. The 
coming of this chapter in January 1915 insured more money and enabled 
the council to take the risk of issuing a publication. The first or cor- 
respondance era of Pi Kappa Delta was passed. 


Il. THE PERIOD OF PUBLICATION, 


A. The Forensic Appears. (1) With the appearance of The Forensic 
in February, 1915, a new day was dawning for Pi Kappa Delta. Its influ- 
ence was felt immediately. All of the chapters felt reassured. Nichols 
sent The Forensic broadcast. As he was at this time editing the Inter: 
collegiate Debate Series, a collection of college debates made each year 
and carrying an appendix with all the debates of the year listed, he was 
in a position to place The Forensic in the hands of the right persons 
in each college. He had at that time the best directory of debaters and 
coaches in the country. This advertising was of great value to Pi Kappa 
Delta. 

(2) The Name. - The Forensic was named by Nichols. It was printed 
by the Citrograph Publishing Company of Redlands at a cost to the organ- 
ization of about ninety dollars. It contained thirty-six pages of reading, 
three pages of pictures, and two advertisements. The cover design, 
(199) 
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the same one that is still used, was a gift from the Redlands chapter and 
was drawn for Nichols by Ernest Geddes, a student of the University of 
Redlands, and was a copy of the fob and key worn at that time by the 
National Historian who is setting down these recollections. 

The first Forensic carried a historical sketch of Pi Kappa Delta, a few 
words about Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, and Phi Alpha Tau, the 
Constitution of Pi Kappa Delta, the Roll of Chapters with names of 
members, a few editorials, and an obituary of Carl Ostrum, coach of 
debate at K. S. A. C, . 

The constitution which appears in the first Forensic is not the one 
that was signed by the ten founders, but a revision made by Nichols and 
approved by six of the National Founders before publication. The anti- 
fraternity trouble, the K. S. A. C. chapter imbroglio with the Kansas State 
chapter and other things which had arisen made a revision of the consti- 
tution desirable. Another thing of interest in the Forensic was the assump- 
tion that there would be another issue. An editorial deals with the Na- 
tional Conclave, showing that the idea of the first convention was then 
in mind. Of course, something was said about dues. And be it said 
to the honor of the small group of chapters then extant that dues came 
in—enough so that with charter fees and dues from new chapters there 
was enough money in hand early the next year to warrant the appearance 
of Forensic number two, issued in December, 1915. 


B. New Chapters. Following the publication of the first Forensic and 
preceding the convention held about thirteen months later, five chapters 
entered the order. Five in one year was a big growth at that stage in 
Pi Kappa Delta’s history. The chapters came in in the following order: 
12. Southwestern College (Kansas); 13. Eureka College, Illinois; 14. South 
Dakota Wesleyan; 15. Alabama Polytechnic. Southwestern was organized 
by Albert J. McCullough, professor of Economics and coach of debate. 
This strong chapter was brought in through interest in the Intercollegiate 
Debate Series and by the publication of The Forensic. This was the Alma 
Mater of A. L. Crookham, one of the Ten Founders. The chapter was in- 
stalled by Nichols in March, 1916, while on the way to the first convention. 
The Eureka College chapter was organized by H. O. Pritchard, one of the 
Ten Founders. Next came Dakota Wesleyan, interested by Nichols after 
the publication of the first Forensic. Contact was gained while working 
up one of the annual volumes of Intercollegiate Debates. Elmer Harrison 
Wilds, coach at Dakota Wesleyan, organized the chapter. The fifteenth 
chapter came also through the efforts of Nichols after a great deal of cor- 
respondence with H. H. Mumford, the coach at Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mumford left the college the following year. The private 
interests who owned this college sold it to the Iowa Presbyterians, who in 
turn sold it to the Baptist denomination. The Baptists had previously sold 
Central College, Pella, Iowa, to the Dutch Reformed denomination. Upon 
purchasing Highland Park they merged Des Moines Baptist College and 
the funds of Central College with it, taking the Highland Park College 
plant and site as the nucleus of a new and greater Baptist college for 
Iowa. As expected, Pi Kappa Delta lost the Highland Park chapter at 
this time. Just before the first convention and after the publication of 
the second Forensic, E. A. Vaughan delivered his second chapter in the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. This chapter was ill-starred. The coach 
was not interested and the chapter died as soon as Vaughan left the Insti- 
tute. It is one of the two inactive chapters at the present time. 

C. New Problems. The first issue of the Forensic emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping track of the local chapters, their initiates and mem- 
bership. As Editor of the Forensic, Nichols found a mailing list indispens- 
able. That is how the Grand Catalogue came into being and why Article 
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XIV authorizing the Grand Catalogue came to be inserted in the first 
printed constitution. The lack of co-operation with the national organiza- 
tion on the part of local chapters was the cause of much trouble in the 
early days of the order. To meet this situation Nichols began to reduce 
everything possible to printed blanks that could be filled out readily, hop- 
ing in this way to get reports when it was not possible to get letters. 


D. The Second Forensic. The appearance of the first Forensic rend- 
ered the second number imperative. The chapters, many of them, wrote 
in to the editor in addition to paying their dues. This number is made up 
of chapter letters and editorials. The postage bill at third class rates 
had been so heavy for the first Forensic that Nichols conceived the idea 
of getting out four issues a year and entering the journal as second class 
matter. 


E. A Big Idea. The second Forensic announces also that two numbers 
a year of the four were to be secret numbers, an idea which later was 
abandoned. The May-June issue, which was to be open, was to be an an- 
nual number carrying chapter letters and cuts. The most significant 
thing in the second Forensic, however, was the following paragraph in the 
editorial columns: 

“National Convention” 


“The biggest thing in Pi Kappa circles this year is the First 
National Convention. It will be held somewhere in Kansas— 
with one of our four chapters—or in Kansas City—place still 
to be decided—and will be held about the last of March or 
first of April. The next Forensic will carry definite announce- 
ments. 

“We mention the matter before plans are definite because 
each chapter should be planning now on sending its delegate. 
Don’t give up because of distance or expense—RAISE THE 
MONEY AND SEND A REPRESENTATIVE, 

“The Redlands chapter expects to put on a show at the 
opera house to raise the money to send the National President 
and two debaters east for some debates and for this conven- 
tion. No chapter will have to overcome more in the way of 
distance and expense. What are you going to do? 


Here we have the germ of Pi Kappa Delta’s great plan used so success- 
fully now to gain attendance at the convention—debate trips. 


F. Preparing for the Convention. In the interval between the second 
and third issues of the Forensic, the foundations for the convention had to 
be laid. An invitation from Washburn College was accepted and the date 
was set. Arthur G. Beattie, President of the Washburn chapter, and Roy 
Painter, Secretary of the Kansas State chapter, took charge of the local 
arrangements for the convention. The rest was left to Nichols. A stack 
of letters was sent out to the chapters, alumni members, and national 
officers and founders, followed by the Forensic with the program and 
plans for the convention. Vaughan and Krenmyre promised to be there. 
Shields wrote that it would be impossible for him to attend; and in addition 
to this bad news he wrote that hefound it impossible to discharge the duties 
of the Secretary-Treasurer’s office any longer. Nichols replied that he 
thought Shields should hold his office until the time of the convention 
when a successor might properly be appointed. Shields wrote that if he 
did this, he must have an assistant. He chose Roy Painter of Washburn 
to take over the books of the organization and the responsibility of acquir- 
ing funds to keep the Forensic going. Painter by the time of the con- 
vention had things in excellent shape. So well did he manage the office 
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that Nichols went to the convention resolved that whatever happened, 
Painter must be kept in charge of the treasury. 

The third Forensic carried an article on the Convention with the pro- 
gram, a financial report of the Forensic, editorials chiefly concerned with 
the convention, and news notes. The directory of officers and chapters 
was continued. A quotation from the article on the Convention will show 
what was in the minds of the officers and the members of the chapters at 
that time. 

“Business of the Convention” 


“A large number of matters important to the future of Pi 
Kappa Delta must be taken up and settled at this first conven- 
tion. Several constitutional amendments will be offered, 
among them: (1) a proposition to divide the national office of 
Secretary-Treasurer into two offices, (2) a provision for ad- 
mitting members at large into the national chapter, (3) a 
clause to reduce the national dues to the subscription price 
of the Forensic, (4) an amendment to limit inactive member- 
ship and grant voting privileges to graduate members, (5) the 
creation of a board of Vice Presidents, 

“Several important discussions will be held on such mat- 
ters as: (1) the admission of members of other honorary 
Forensic societies into Pi Kappa Delta, (2) change in key de- 
sign, (3) amalgamation with other forensic societies, (4) uni- 
form local chapter and officer installation, and initiation cere- 
monies, (5) uniform State and National obligation forms. 

“Pi Kappa Delta colors, flower, yell, songs, stationery will 
be provided for. Methods of procedure will be explained in all 
matters of internal organization and the endeavor made to get 
uniform and concerted action in all matters. 

“Finances of the organization will be given consideration. 
Reports on the condition of the treasury and the financial con- 
dition of the Forensic will be made. 

“The expansion policy of the organization will be determined 
upon and applications for charters will be considered. 

“‘Bach delegate will be expected to report on the condition 
of his chapter, its methods, its special meetings, affairs and 
forensic record. This part of the convention will be turned 
into an experience meeting and the needs of individual chap- 
ters will be discussed. 

“The President will make an address dealing with the state 
of the organization as a whole, needed things in internal or- 
ganization, our policy of expansion, our prospects, ambitions, 
and ideals. As he is editor of the Forensic, the needs of that 
publication will be carefully set forth. 

“At the close of the convention, the officers for the next 
two years will be chosen and permanent committees appointed. 

“The feature of the convention will be the banquet given by 
the Washburn chapter. This will be a real Pi Kappa Delta oc- 
casion as there will be a toast list about a mile long, to say 
nothing of the ‘big feed’.” 


And so the period of publication ends with the first National Convention 
which was to reconstruct and sanction the organization, ushering it into a 
new era of development. 
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DIVISION TWO—FROM THE FIRST CONVENTION TO THE THIRD 
CONVENTION 


By John R. Macarthur 
Second National President of Pi Kappa Delta 


Ill. THE PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION 


The First National Convention of Pi Kappa Delta was called to order 
at Washburn College at 1:30 P. M., March 31, 1916. After an address of 
welcome by the local chapter president, Mr. A. G. Beattie, the National 
President, E. R. Nichols took charge of the meeting. He outlined the 
plans, aims, and progress of the Nationa] Founders and the National Coun- 
cil in organizing, launching, and bringing to its present state of efficiency 
the Pi Kappa Delta Forensic Honor Society. He then indicated the needs 
of the Order in internal organization and discussed the policy and plans 
for extension. 

Organization of the Convention then took place. The President appoint- 
ed committees. It was voted to organize on the basis of one vote to a chap- 
ter, all members present, however, to be given speaking privilege. Eleven 
chapters were represented. 

The report of the Charter Committee was the first official business. Lo- 
cal organizations were recommended at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and Fairmount College. 

On the first evening of the Convention the Washburn chapter gave a re- 
ception to the delegates, and included in the proceedings an initiation of 
two members for which the new Ritual* proposed by the Kansas Gamma 
chapter was used. 

On the last day of the Convention the officers for the succeeding term 
were elected. These were: President, E. R. Nichols; Vice President, E. 
A. Vaughan; Secretary, J. R. Macarthur; Treasurer, Roy Painter; Histor- 
ian, J. H. Krenmyre. Roy E. Gwin and Arthur L. Crookham were appoint- 
ed by the President as members of the Charter Committee. 

Reports of officers and committees consumed most of the time of the 
last day. Roy Painter, the Secretary-Treasurer, told the amounts on hand 
and outstanding, stated that the Order had at that time over three hun- 
dred members of whom 107 had purchased keys. The Finance Committee 
recommended that only initial dues be demanded from members of the or- 
der of instruction, and that the same initial dues be charged all graduate 
and honorary members. The Committee on Insignia recommended that 
the colors of Pi Kappa Delta be cherry red and white and the flower the 
red carnation. This committee made recommendations regarding pen- 
ants, keys and acoatofarms. Only solid gold keys weretobeused and they 
made recommendations regarding a seal and a charter form. Stationery 
was to be furnished to the National Officers and a new membership certifi- 
cate was to be prepared. The Ritual and Ceremonies Committee, whose 
chairman was J. Paul Loomis of K. S. A. C., reported progress on the work- 
ing out of the Ritual. This committee was instructed to continue its work. 
It did so and about a month later sent to the National Officers the Ritual 
in substantially the same form as it is used in Pi Kappa Delta today. The 
Committee on Welfare and Interforensic Relations recommended an inter- 
forensic agreement with other forensic honorary societies. It also recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the Central College charter and the acceptance 
of the surrender of the Nebraska Wesleyan charter. The Extension Com- 
mittee recommended that a list of acceptable institutions be made and 


* This ritual was written by John R. Macarthur, Coach of Debate at K. 8. A. 
C.—E. R. N 
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that the National Council be permitted to grant charters in these ac- 
cepted institutions. Petitions from institutions not on the accepted list 
should be required to wait the action of the National Convention or a Refer- 
endum of the Chapters. It was further recommended that local chapters 
should send copies of their constitutions to the National Secretary that 
local chapters furnish news regarding neighboring schools to the Province 
Presidents, that each chapter issue a news sheet for the alumni, that it 
should furnish certificates of honor to high school debaters and orators. 
The Committee on Constitutional Amendment recommended that each 
chapter have one vote at the national conclave, that each member of the 
National Council have one vote, that the office of Secretary-Treasurer be 
divided, that the State chapter be retained for organization purposes but 
the power to grant degrees be taken from it and given to the Nationa] Coun- 
cil, that National Officers be selected on a basis of enthusiasm for Pi 
Kappa Delta rather than on a basis of forensic achievement, that an order 
of Activity be provided, designed to grant distinction to members out of 
school but wishing to go on up higher in Pi Kappa Delta. The Committee 
on Resolutions commended the National Council, the Washburn chapter, and 
John A. Shields. It was voted that the Pi Kappa Delta key should not be made 
up into jewelry such as stick pins, cuff buttons and the like. Men were to 


wear the key as a pendant from a chain or as a fob; and women might 
wear it as a lavaliere. 


The chairman of the committees were as follows: Finance, Roy Painter; 
Insignia, R. E. Gwin; Charter Form, Jessie Nye; Ritual, J. Paul Loomis; 
Welfare and Interforensic Relation, J. H. Krenymre; Extension, E. A. 
— Constitutional Amendment, E. A. Vaughan; Resolutions, Howard 

ite. 

At the close of the Convention the President appointed a Publicity Com- 
mittee with himself as chairman and seven Province Presidents to act as 
a permanent Welfare Committee. These seven were: E. A. Vaughan, P. 
C. Sommerville, E. H. Wilds, J. H. Krenmyre, Alfred Westfall, E. R. Nichols. 
James W. Clark of the Washburn chapter was appointed Legal Advisor 
of the Order. 

The Convention closed with a dinner at the home of Professor and Mrs. 
Schonberger at which forty persons sat down. Mr. Roy Painter was toast- 
master and an extensive program of speeches was given. The June, 1916 
issue of The Forensic gives a flashlight picture of this party. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that this First Convention was of 
immense importance in the history of Pi Kappa Delta. The good ship of 
the Order was well on its way. Ideas which in the past four or five years 
had been given endless thought were now taking definite shape and the 
Convention crystalized them. The gathering proved that there was a real 
demand for such an organization as Pi Kappa Delta and those who came to- 
gether sought earnestly under the efficient leadership of the National Presi- 
dent to evolve workable methods for doing the business that was soon to 
come to it. 


The April, 1916, number of The Forensic in a twenty page issue gave a 
report of the Convention and appended the report of the Ritual Committee 
(J. Paul Loomis, Chairman, Wm. Christenson, and Roy Painter) which 
presented the Ritual as we have indicated. Another twenty page issue ap- 
peared in June of the same year and included what might be called a 
Pi Kappa Delta catechism in which a large number of questions regarding 
Pi Kappa Delta were asked and answered, a statistical summary of the 
forensic year, and a good group of chapter letters. The enthusiasm gener- 
= at the Convention made itself manifest in these numbers and in these 
etters. 


The December, 1916, number closed the second volume of The Forensic. 
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It presented the Constitution of Pi Kappa Delta as revised by the First 
National Convention and re-written by the Committee on Amendments and 
the National President. Mention was made also of the installation of 
Oklahoma Alpha, of the organization of the Morningside College chapter. 
and of the petition of the Kansas State Normal at Emporia. On the front 
page appeared a picture of Professor Chas, A. Marsh, mentioned as the 
organizer of the Morningside chapter, who was later to hold the position 
of National Secretary for four years and who now is National President. 


IV. THE PERIOD OF TESTING 


With the year 1917, Pi Kappa Delta entered into the shadow. The 
Great War in Europe had at last sucked America into its vortex and our 
college men and women were thinking of little else. The future was 
obscure and the National Council felt that it must proceed with the utmost 
caution. The Forensic was issued in its regular four numbers, but these 
were small. The statistical summary of the forensic year was published in 
the fall number; a fair sized group of chapter letters made its appearance; 
and preparations were made for the Second Convention to be held in the 
spring of 1918. The Morningside and Emporia Normal chapters were in- 
stalled. A record of Pi Kappa Delta men in the War, as far as this could 
be learned, was printed. The invitation of Ottawa University to hold the 
Convention there was accepted. Huron College petitioned Pi Kappa Delta 
and had a chapter installed. The Colorado State Teachers’ College peti- 
tioned. It was distinctly encouraging to find that, despite the War, the 
organization was slowly gaining ground. 

February, 1918, saw Series Four of The Forensic begin. That first num- 
ber gave the program for the Second Convention which was to be held 
at Ottawa, Kansas, early in April. With his invincible faith in the organ- 
ization he had founded, President Nichols had made all the plans and had 
also arranged to make his second trip with a debate team from California 
to the Middle West. This number also gave a good deal of space to the 
Order of Instruction. Finally, under the caption, “The Editor’s Farewell,” 
the man who had been the founder and perpetuator and organizer par ex- 
cellence of the Order gave warning that he was not a candidate for re- 
election to the National Presidency. 


The Second Convention opened at Ottawa University on the afternoon 
of April 4th. Miss Dorothy Stratton, President of the Kansas Alpha chap- 
ter, gave an address of welcome which was responded to by Mr. Raymond 
Untereiner of California Alpha. At the close of his remarks, Mr. Unter- 
einer presented the national organization with a service flag bearing stars 
for each member of Pi Kappa Delta then in the service of the nation, 

The National President then gave his address. It dealt with the growth 
of the Order, its internal organization, and interforensic relations. Under 
the first head he dealt with extension. He urged a revision of the list of 
institutions into which Pi Kappa Delta would care to place chapters. He 
stated that in all twenty-three chapters of Pi Kappa Delta had been 
granted, five of which had become inactive. It was hoped that some of the 
latter might be revived. The internal organization of Pi Kappa Delta was 
a cause for gratification. The fact that no constitutional changes seemed 
necessary at this convention was an excellent tribute to the work of the 
previous convention. During the past year there had been better response 
from the chapters. More keys had been purchased. The financial condi- 
tion under Mr. Roy Painter continued satisfactory. For the period of the 
war, Pi Kappa Delta was going to do everything to encourage forensic 
contests for women. Under interforensic relations, President Nichols 
mentioned that negotiations had been entered into with Delta Sigma Rho. 
The National Secretary of the organization had expected to attend this 
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Convention, but was instead going to meet representatives of Pi Kappa 
Delta in Kansas City just at the close of the meeting. It was hoped that 
some basis of co-operation for forensic endeavor might be found. At the 
end of his address, the National President appointed committees. 

On the evening of the first day was held a debate between teams from 
Ottawa University and the University of Redlands, the latter winning a 
two to one decision. The Ottawa debaters were Ralph Stonebraker, Rob- 
ert Lynn, and Merrill Dubach; those of Redlands, George Hedstrom, Leo 
Sievert, and Raymond Untereiner. 


At this convention, nine chapters were represented. The next day the 
committees began to report. Chas. A. Marsh, Chairman of the Interforensic 
Relation Committee reported that the correspondence between President 
Nichols and the National Secretary of Delta Sigma Rho had been examined 
by his committee who felt that the prospects for an early agreement 
seemed most encouraging. C. J. Medlin on Extension read a list of insti- 
tutions in which Pi Kappa Delta would be willing to establish chapters and 
recommended certain ways of approach. George Hedstrom of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment Committee presented a slight amendment relating to 
the admission of honorary members. He urged the starting of a section 
of “Rulings and Regulations” as an addition to the Constitution, to contain 
such rulings and interpretations and amendments as the National Con- 
ventions may make. He submitted a number of such rulings, relating to 
issuing of certificates, installation of chapters, jewelry, transfers, and the 
like. One matter of importance was that members of other forensic or- 
ganizations were to be admitted to Pi Kappa Delta or vice versa only by 
arrangement of the National Councils of the two organizations. As dis- 
cussion over the recognition of freshmen debates resulted in a ruling that 
participants in freshmen debates should be admitted to membership but 
that such debates could not count towards advanced degrees in Pi Kappa 
Delta. A motion that a forfeited debate give membership to participants 
if they are on the stage and the judges write a decision in their favor was 
lost. The Auditing Committee under Professor F. L. Gilson reported that 
it had examined the accounts of the National Treasurer and had found 
them correct. The Banquet Committee under Professor Stansell reported 
that arrangements had been made for the banquet and its program. 


Reports from the local chapters were read to the number of fourteen. 
A greeting was read from five members of the Order at that time students 
at Harvard University. They represented five different chapters. The 
Committee on Resolutions expressed its appreciation of the hospitality 
extended by the Ottawa chapter, of the work of the National Officers and 
of President Nichols in particular, of those members of the Order who 
were serving their country on land and sea, and pledged Pi Kappa Delta 
to the loyal support of the nation. 

The election of officers then followed, resulting as follows: President, 
John R. Macarthur; Vice President, Egbert Ray Nichols; Secretary, Charles 
A, Marsh; Treasurer, Roy Painter; Historian, Alfred Westfall. The Presi- 
dent, Vice President and the Secretary were asked to serve as a perma- 
nent committee to be given full powers to act in establishmnt of inter- 
forensic relations with Delta Sigma Rho. It was moved also that this 
committee establish interforensic relations with Zeta Kappa Psi. 


Committees on Initiation Arrangements and the Convention Picture re- 
ported. In the evening a banquet was served in the new Ottawa Uiver- 
sity Gymnasium, after which initiation services were held for nine mem- 
bers of the Kansas Alpha chapter. This closed the Convention except 
for some committee work which was carried on the following day. 

When one considers the unsettled state of the country owing to the war 
and the uncertainty as to the future which was being felt in all the col- 
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leges, it was a wonderful convention. It demonstrated most clearly that 
Pi Kappa Delta had struck its roots deep and that it had in it the essentials 
of permanency. It was with keen regret that all members of the Order saw 
Egbert Ray Nichols relinquish its leadership; but he had always been 
most anxious that Pi Kappa Delta should not become a “one man” organ- 
ization. If we are to trust his record, it never has been that; but was 
from its inception a “two man” or even “three man” organization. The 
only consolation the Order had was that he was remaining as Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Charter Committee where his counsel and exper- 
ience might be readily available. 

The day following the close of the Convention, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of Pi Kappa Delta* with the National Secretary of Delta Sigma 
Rho, an agreement was concluded, the substance of which was that any 
member of Pi Kappa Delta who had attained the degree of Special Dis- 
tinction, according to the requirements of Pi Kappa Delta, and who was 
otherwise eligible under the constitution of Delta Sigma Rho, might be 
elected to membership in Delta Sigma Rho upon recommendation by the 
National Council of Pi Kappa Delta. This meeting has been productive of 
a cordial co-operation between the two societies which has been a great 
satisfaction to both. 

The April, 1918, Forensic gave full account of the proceedings of the 
Convention, published a list of members of Pi Kappa Delta who had gain- 
ed the degree of Special Distinction, announced that the Colorado Beta 
chapter had been installed and that a petition had been received from 
Simpson College. 

It was not until December, 1918, that the next issue of The Forensic made 
its appearance; but by that time a great change had occurred. The Arm- 
istice had been signed and the war was over. The S. A. T. C’s were being 
demobilized and there was every expectation that after the new year the 
colleges would have their full quota of male students and that forensic 
activities would return to normalcy. Pi Kappa Delta had weathered the 
storm. Her magazine, although a slender issue at times, had never ceased 
publication. She had justified her existence even in such a time of crisis 
by showing that the art of persuasion has much to do with the nation’s 
welfare, Her national officers and many others of her membership who 
could not actually take up arms had served the nation in Red Cross, Lib- 
erty Loan, Food Conservation, United War Work drives. The sum total 
of the service rendered the nation by Pi Kappa Delta during the War will 
never be known, but it is safe to say that it was far greater than most peo- 
ple would suppose. 

One word of tribute must be given at this time and that is to the women 
members of Pi Kappa Delta. They kept the home fires burning. They main- 
tained forensics despite the many other calls upon their time and kept the 
organization intact. So far as we know, not a single chapter became in- 
active because of the War. 

This December number of The Forensic recorded the accession of our 
then “farthest East” chapter, Michigan Alpha at Kalamazoo College. It 
was the first of the strategic moves that the society was about to make. 
Pi Kappa Delta had originated in the middle western group of states, with 
Iowa as the center around which it revolved. True it is that the transfer 
of Professor Nichols to Redlands placed a chapter in California; but it was 
some time before there was to be much development in the Pacific coast. 
Kalamazoo College, under the leadership of Professor J, H. Foth, was to be 
the center of a great expansion for the Order. Michigan Alpha has perhaps 
the best record of missionary work done for Pi Kappa Delta. Simpson 





® whens, representatives were Nichols, Macarthur and ow The representative 
of D. R. was Mr. Stanley B, Houck, now president of D. S. R.—E. R. N. 
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College had been installed, thus adding a strong chapter to the State of 
Iowa. A goodly group of chapter letters published in this number gave 
evidence of much enthusiasm and promise for the future. 

Early in 1919, Yankton College was added to the Pi Kappa Delta circle, 
forging another link in the now strong South Dakota chain of institutions. 
A petition from Westminster College, Missouri, indicated that we were 
about to enter that state in a most desirable institution with enviable tra- 
ditions. The number of The Forensic announcing these facts introduced 
for the first time clippings from the Exchanges which were beginning to 
come to the editor. This number, too, closed the fourth series of the pub- 
lication. The magazine could be considered fully established. 

With the March, 1919, number plans were announced for the Third Bi- 
ennial Convention which was to be held at Morningside College, the home 
of the National Secretary, about a year hence. To some it might have 
seemed early to make plans; but debates were being scheduled for the fol- 
lowing season and The Forensic was definitely urging the chapters to @e- 
bate their way to the Convention. The splendid example of the Redlands 
chapter which had sent a team and its coach to both the previous conven- 
tions from as far away as California was held up as worthy of imitation. 
In this number the installation of the Westminster College chapter was 
recorded and the magazine published its first real article. It was a good 
one, too, from the pen of Professor Alfred Westfall, the National Historian 
of the time. Its subject was “The Honorable Judges”. The reception giv- 
en this article made it apparent that other articles of the kind would fill 
a distinct need among the readers of The Forensic. A large portion of the 
issue was taken up with the most representative group of chapter letters 
yet published. From them it was evident that Pi Kappa Delta was on the 
eve of a most healthy growth. Its membership was beginning to feel that it 
was a part of a national organization with great possibilities. 

By the fall when the next issue appeared, plans for the Third Biennial 
were well matured. Everywhere extensive forensic programs were being 
entered upon with great enthusiasm. National Secretary Marsh was un- 
tiring in his efforts to encourage chapters to send delegates or teams -to 
Sioux City, He had been successful in inducing a large number of the 
chapters to choose the same debate subject so that it was much easier for 
teams intending to come to the Convention to schedule contests with col- 
leges on the way. The National Oratorical Contest was announced. Na- 
tional Vice President Egbert Ray Nichols told just how the Redlands chap- 
ter had managed to send teams to the previous conventions and gave valu- 
able additional suggestions. In this number almost every chapter was 
represented by a letter which told of plans for sending a delegation to 
Morningside. There was evidently a mighty stirring among the hosts of 
Pi Kappa Delta. The December number indicated a continuation of the 
movement Sioux Citywards. 

The February, 1920, issue was the preconvention number. It gave an ac- 
count of Morningside College which was to act as host to the Convention. 
It gave the proposed program and full directions to the delegates as to how 
to reach the College upon arrival in Sioux City. The Rules governing the 
National Oratorical Contest in Sioux City were laid down. The Period of 
Testing of Pi Kappa Delta was over, The stage was set for the Period of 
Expansion. 
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DIVISION THREE—FROM THE THIRD CONVENTION TO THE 
PRESENT 


By Charles A. Marsh 
Third National President of Pi Kappa Delta 


Vv. THE THIRD CONVENTION 


The extensive publicity and carefully worked out plans for the Third Na- 
tional Convention of Pi Kappa Delta brought gratifying results. Even the 
Morningside College chapter, which had made extensive preparations for 
lodging the delegates, found that their highest expectations were realized. 
A mighty host gathered. They came from the east and from the west, 
from the north and the south. Far-away California sent a delegation of 
four, Colorado nine, Kansas eleven, Michigan five, Oklahoma three. In 
all there was a total of fifty-eight members present. Every chapter ex- 
cept two was represented by delegates. This was certainly a remarkable 
showing and gratifying to the national officers, who had been working for 
weeks to generate enthusiasm for the meeting. 

The program, as carefully planned by President John R. Macarthur and 
announced in the January issue of The Forensic, was carried out in full. 
The convention was called to order at 2 P. M. on Tuesday, March 31, 1920, 
for the first session. Leon Hickman, of the Iowa Delta chapter, welcomed 
the delegates in behalf of Morningside College, and Professor Alfred West- 
fall, the National Historian, responded for the delegates. The principal 
feature of the first session was the Biennial Address of the National Presi- 
dent, which was received with much interest. President Macarthur reviewed 
the history of Pi Kappa Do"'ta from the beginning, and related interesting 
incidents concerning the trying period through which the society had pass- 
ed during the world war. Pi Kappa Delta had emerged triumphant and 
had weathered the stress of war without the loss or the suspension of a 
single chapter. The president discussed the plans for the future, and pre- 
dicted that Pi Kappa Delta was at the beginning of an era of great expan- 
sion. In discussing the financial condition of the society, President Mac- 
arthur paid a very fine tribute to Mr. Roy Painter, the retiring National 
Treasurer, who had so faithfully and effectively served the society for the 
past four years. 

For the third time the Redlands chapter had sent a debate team more 
than half way across the continent to attend a National Convention. On 
Tuesday evening this team clashed in debate with a Morningside College 
team, before an audience which taxed the capacity of the large chapel. 
Redlands supported the affirmative and Morningside the negative of the 
proposition, “Resolved, That all railroad labor disputes should be submitted 
for arbitration to a federal board with compulsory powers.” The affirmative 
team was composed of Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Raymond E, Untereiner, and 
A. Vernon Green, while Leon E. Hickman, Henry L. Marsh, and Ralph H. 
Long made up the negative team. The debate was a most interesting 
one, the two teams being very evenly matched. The decision of the judges 
was two to one in favor of the affirmative. 

At the general business meeting on Wednesday afternoon, the National 
Treasurer, and National Historian presented reports of their respective 
offices for the past two years. The Treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $191.54, indicating that the financial affairs of the society were 
in excellent condition. The principal feature of this meeting was the re- 
port of the Committee on Interforensic Relations, of which Professor 
Nichols was the chairman. This report indicated the friendly relations 
maintained between Pi Kappa Delta and other honor fraternities. It set 
forth in detail the plan by which members of Pi Kappa Delta might make 
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application for membership in Delta Sigmo Rho. It recommended that 
“Pj Kappa Delta should co-operate with Theta Alpha Phi, the new dramatic 
organization, in every possible way and that the attention of all Pi Kappa 
Delta chapters whose institutions have dramatic activities be called to the 
new honorary society.” The report further recommended that “members 
of Zeta Kappa Psi transferring to a college where there is a chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta be admitted to membership on their forensic records, and 
further that Pi Kappa Delta chapters admit no women to membership in 
colleges where there is a chapter of Zeta Kappa Psi.” 

The third convention marked the inauguration of a contest which is 
destined to become one of the greatest forensic events of the country, 
namely, the National Pi Kappa Delta Oratorical Contest. Ten chapters 
had entered orators for this contest. Several of these speakers had won 
either first or second honors in state contests, and had come prepared to 
give battle royal for the honor of winning the first National Pi Kappa 


Delta Contest. The colleges entered, with the names of their orators, were 
as follows: 


Kansas State Agricultural College ............ M. A. Graham 
AD 9.664 46.6 4 cea COCs Rares Arthur E. Boroughs 
i 6 cs cca ads ewe tas. ees pee H. L. Carpenter 
RE COND: ic cscp se vasnseesabe¥cicswn Adolph H. Brick 
MORIVOFEELY OL TROGIARES 0 oncccccccscccsccccs R. E. Untereiner 
I ig ccc ccna eee eneeeedas Lloyd E. Griffeth 
NN I 5 an ea ere Wie aU Lyman E. King 
RR I ca ig 8 te AW ROMA Jacob H. Trefz 
RD ics ged 5 se aip:8 wane ve Dae Kn mS Esther D, Lyon 


CRIRROMA Bible OCOmege § onc cccvcccccacccecese Earl R. French 


The contest was held in the Morningside College chapel, before a large 
audience, on the second evening of the convention. Professor G. W. Fin- 
ley, of the Colorado Beta chapter, presided. The decision of the judges 
awarded first honors to Jacob H. Trefz, of Morningside; second honors to 
Adolph H. Brick, of Fairmount; and third place to R. E. Untereiner of 
Redlands. 

The meeting on Thursday was given over largely to routine business 
and the consideration of the reports of committees. Lack of space pro- 
hibits a detailed account of these reports. The petitions for membership 
presented by State Agricultural College and Sioux Falls College, both of 
South Dakota, were reported upon favorably by the Extension Committee 
and by the vote of the convention charters were granted to these two in- 
stitutions. The convention adopted the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on the Good of the Order providing for a National Travelling Secretary 
as soon as the financial condition of the society would permit, and au- 
thorized the employment at once of clerical help to assist the National Offi- 
cers in the discharge of their duties. It was clearly recognized by this 
action that Pi Kappa Delta had already become so large that it was im- 
possible for the officers, without organized assistance, to meet the de- 
mands of their offices. 

The constitution was amended in several particulars. The annual dues 
were increased from $1.50 to $2.00, and the charter fee from $5.00 to $10.00; 
it was made more difficult to secure the degrees of Honor and Special 
Distinction, Order of Debate, by the additional requirement that the de- 
bator shall have discussed two different subjects for the Degree of Honor 
and three different subjects for the Degree of Special Distinction. 

The election of officers resulted in the following men being chosen to 
serve the society for the next two years: President, John R. Macarthur; 
Vice-President, Egbert Ray Nichols; Secretary, Charles A. Marsh; Treas- 
urer, Alfred Westfall; Historian, Joseph H. Foth, The new members of 
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the cabinet—Professor Westfall and Professor Foth—were duly installed 
by President Macarthur, 

Following the election of officers, a special committee, Henry L. Marsh 
of Morningside, Chairman, offered the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Mr. Roy Painter has given so willingly and un- 
stintingly of his time and effort to make Pi Kappa Delta a 
greater and nobler institution, and, 

WHEREAS, His tireless and unceasing efforts as National 
Treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta during the past four years have 
culminated in the attainment of a sound financial organiza- 
tion, unexcelled in its history, 

THBPREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Third Biennial 
Convention of Pi Kappa Delta do hereby tender to Mr. Roy 
Painter this testimonial of profound gratitude and sincere ap- 
preciation of his splendid work in behalf of the order. 


The resolution was unanimously and most enthusiastically adopted by 
the convention, the delegates feeling that in the retirement of Mr Painter 
the society had lost a most faithful and efficient treasurer. 

Acting upon a suggestion made by the president in his address, a special 
service for the demobilization of the Service Flag was held at two o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon. As has previously been related in this history, 
this handsome service flag had been presented to the society by the Cali- 
fornia Alpha Chapter at the convention two years before. A very fitting 
program, planned by a special committee of which Miss Grace Gordon of 
the Colorado Beta chapter was chairman, was impressively presented. Mr. 
Fred D. Fagg, of the California Alpha Chapter, and an Ex-Service man, 
delivered an address appropriately expressing the sentiments of the occa- 
sion. At the close of the address, while Miss Lois Haas, of the Morning- 
side Conservatory of Music, rendered a beautiful violin solo, the service 
flag was lowered, folded, and placed in the hands of the National Historian, 
to be preserved in the archives of the society. 

The Third Biennial Convention closed with a banquet at six o’clock 
Thursday evening, held in the dining room of the Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. About ninety covers were laid for delegates, visitors and 
friends. Since President Macarthur found it necessary to leave on a late 
afternoon train, Vice-president Nichols presided as toastmaster. The oc- 
casion was a very enjoyable one, and afforded a fitting climax to the 
most successful convention yet held. 

The convention had exceeded the very highest expectations, and the 
delegates returned to report to their respective chapters that important his- 
tory had been written and a long step forward had been taken in the de- 
velopment of Pi Kappa Delta. 


VI. THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


The two years following the National Convention of 1920 was a period of 
rapid expansion. In this time thirty-three new charters were granted, 
which exceeded by ten the total number of chapters established previous to 
that time. Before the close of the academic year eight new chapters had 
been installed. The Oklahoma Beta Chapter at the University of Tulsa 
was installed April 15, 1920, by Prof. J. R. Pelsma. The two chapters for 
which charters were granted at the convention were installed by National 
Secretary Chas. A. Marsh, the South Dakota Epsilon Chapter, at Sioux 
Falls College, on May 3, and the South Dakota Delta Chapter at the State 
Agricultural College on May 19. South Dakota with five chapters had now 
advanced to second place in number of chapters, being exceeded only by 
Kansas, which at this time had a total of six. Nebraska Alpha Chapter, 
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which had been inactive for some time, had become so imbuded with mis- 
sionary zeal after her reinstatement just prior to the last convention, that 
she was instrumental in bringing in three new Nebraska chapters before 
the end of the year. Nebraska Beta was installed May 24 at Cotner Uni- 
versity; Nebraska Gamma on May 26 at Doane College, and Nebraska 
Delta, June 9 at Hastings College. Each of these installations was con- 
ducted by Professor E. H. Wells, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, assist- 
ed by Lola Duncan and Carl Schmidt, also members of the Nebraska Alpha 
Chapter. On May 29 National President Macarthur installed a chapter 
at Park College, Missouri, the Missouri Beta. It was at this time that 
Pi Kappa Delta pushed its way to the far east and planted its feet on the 
Atlantic seaboard. On June 26 a chapter was installed at Colby College, 
Maine, one of the best colleges of New England, by Seibert Fairman, 
graduate member of Kansas Gamma. 


Before the close of this year chapters were also granted to Macalester 
College, Saint Paul, one of the strongest colleges in Minnesota, to Carth- 
age College, Illinois, and to the Kansas Wesleyan University. The instal- 
lations of these chapters were not held until the following fall. A chapter 
had been granted to Kansas Wesleyan by the first convention, but owing to 
faculty objection, largely due to misunderstanding, it was not installed. 

With the opening of the academic year 1920-21, the great interest in Pi 
Kappa Delta, which was so marked in the first weeks following the third 
convention, continued unabated. Early in the year wedges were driven 
into two sections of the country heretofore unoccupied. A chapter was 
established at Montana Wesleyan University, the first chapter in the 
great Northwest. The Southland was invaded, and a strong chapter was 
installed in one of the finest colleges in that section, Wofford College of 
South Carolina. 

The expansion at this time was so rapid that lack of space prevents 
a detailed account of each chapter established. In the following table is 
given the essential facts concerning the new chapters installed this year. 





Chapter— Institution— Installing Officer— Date 
IMinois Gamma..........++- NR i eect ueee se OOS Leland Spalding..... Oct. 27 
Manene Bta.....cscsscoces Kansas Wesleyan......... Floyd Hawkins..... Nov. 12 
Montana Alpha..........++ Montana Wesleyan........ Allan C. Lemon..... Dec. 15 
Missour! Gamma.......... CEE cc vcvercesecsvesuss Franc L. McCluer... 

Ohio Beta.......... ..Heidelberg ...... ee adhe: Ta: Pei nsancsscee 
Kentucky Alpha ..-Georgetown .. ode Pe GRIER. ccc ccc. 
Montana Beta.. ..Montana State .... -Roy Painter 

Minnesota Alpha (0% 02 6icccbeueinan J. C. Hazzard 

Kansas Theta.. .. State Manual Training...J. R. Pelsma.. 

Illinois Delta.... ..-Bradley Polytechnic ...... Russell Thoma 

Ohio Alpha......... .. Baldwin-Wallace ......... J. H. Foth.... oe 

So. Carolina Alpha....... ND os i'd oho Khun k akon G. C. Parrott....... 
Michigan Beta............++ SOD 6665046 065c00c00en sees ie le ES ce wes sown 
California Gamma......... Cal. Institute Technology..E, R. Nichols........ 
Michigan Gamma.......... OTT rer rer ° eS eee 
indiana Alpha... ..cccesces TY Rech versvncanecuna J. A. Shields........ 
Texas Alpha............+5. Southwestern ............- W. Dwight Wentz... 
Michigan Delta............ Michigan State .......... Paul Brees........... 
S0IMOTS DOIER. 0 cc. cccccvces DE <itpebes caeieecanes W. Ross Marvin 

Michigan Epsilon.......... rere Paul Brees......... 





Pi Kappa Delta was greatly strengthened by the accession of these chap- 
ters. Six new states were entered during this year, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, Ohio, South Carolina, and Texas, The addition of four new chap- 
ters in Michigan had tied this state with South Dakota for second place in 
number of chapters, each having five. The year 1920-21 had been a great 
year. 

In the spring of 1921, the Pi Kappa Delta chapters inaugurated the cus- 
tom of choosing a debate question by referendum vote, which was desig- 
nated as the official Pi Kappa Delta question for the following year. The 
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first question so chosen was stated: Resolved, That the principle of the 
closed shop is justifiable. It was understood that no chapter was under 
obligations to use this official question, but the following year it was 
debated not only by a large number of Pi Kappa Delta chapters, but by 
many colleges of the country not having chapters of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Early in the fall of 1921, Professor Alfred Westfall, the National Treas- 
urer, undertook to compile a record of pending debates and the questions 
to be discussed. He sent out 150 letters seeking information, and received 
more than 75 replies. The results of this survey were published in the 
October issue of The Forensic and afforded very interesting reading. 

Shortly after the opening of the new year, 1921-22, several petitions for 
charters were received by the National Council. A fifth chapter was added 
in Nebraska by the organization of the Nebraska Epsilon Chapter, at 
Grand Island College, and South Dakota again advanced to second place by 
a charter being granted to the Northern Normal and Industrial School, at 
Aberdeen, South Dakota—the South Dakota Zeta Chapter. Missouri gain- 
ed a strong addition to its forces by the admission of William Jewell Col- 
lege, located at Liberty, Missouri (Missouri Delta). Two new states 
were added to the roll—Tennessee, when Maryville College was granted 
the Tennessee Alpha Chapter, and Washington, with the installation of 
the Washington Alpha Chapter at the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

One of the most important factors contributing to the growth of Pi 
Kappa Delta during this period of rapid expansion was the splendid char- 
acter of The Forensic, issues of which appeared regularly four times a year, 
under the most efficient editorship of the president, John R. Macarthur, 
and the spicy and interesting news items stimulated a high degree of in- 
terest throughout the entire organization. An interesting feature intro- 
duced by the editor was the publication of items concerning forensic 
events, clipped from the college papers of Pi Kappa Delta institutions. 
These items served to keep each local chapter fully informed concerning 
the activities of all the other chapters, and did much to cement the local 
chapters in a strong national organization. 

In the spring of 1921, the National Council accepted the invitation of the 
Iowa Epsilon Chapter to hold the next convention at Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Iowa. This was announced in the April number of The Forensic, 
and at once local chapters began making preparations to send delegates, 
and in many instances debate teams, to this convention. The January, 
1921, issue was a special Simpson College number and contained the full 
program for the convention. 


Vil. THE FOURTH CONVENTION 


Lack of space makes it impossible and the recency of the event makes 
it unnecessary to write in detail concerning the Fourth Biennial National 
Convention, which was held at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, March 
28, 29, 30, 1922, The members of the Iowa Epsilon Chapter proved them- 
selves to be royal hosts. The president of the college, Dr. John L. Hill- 
man, an honorary member of Pi Kappa Delta, most cordially welcomed the 
delegates at the first session of the convention. 

One hundred and nine members of Pi Kappa Delta gathered for this 
convention, representing thirty-one chapters and seventeen different 
states. Again the states farthest away from the seat of the convention 
sent the largest delegations. California and Maine each were represented 
by six delegates. Colorado had nine, 

The convention broke the records of previous conventions also in the 
number of petitions for new chapters which were granted. Eight new 
chapters were added to the roll. Hiram College became the Ohio Gamma 
Chapter; Grove City College, the Pennsylvania Alpha; College of Emporia, 
— Iota; Upper Iowa University, the Iowa Eta; Baker University, 
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the Kansas Kappa; Monmouth College, the Illinois Zeta; Central College, 
Iowa, was re-chartered as Iowa Beta, Number 8, and Occidental College 
as California Beta, No. 10. Both Central College and Occidental College 
had been inactive for some time. Their restoration to the active list left 
only two inactive chapters. Monmouth College was one of the original 
institutions with which the founders of Pi Kappa Delta were in corres- 
pondence before the society was organized, and was the last of such col- 
leges to organize a chapter. 

The fourth convention proved to be a veritable forensic carnival. There 
were so many entrants for the Second National Oratorical Contest, that it 
was necessary to hold two preliminary contests on Tuesday afternoon. The 
fifteen colleges entered were divided into an Eastern and a Western group. 
The colleges comprising the Eastern group were Colby, Wofford, Simpson, 
Kalamazoo, Macalester, Ripon, and Parsons. Those contesting in the West- 
ern group were Nebraska Wesleyan, Washburn, Morningside, Colorado Ag- 
ricultural, Kansas Agricultural, Redlands, Dakota Wesleyan, and Park. The 
two preliminary contests were held simultaneously, with faculty members 
in attendance at the convention as the judges. Four men were chosen 
from each group to appear in the final contest, 


The final contest was held in the First Methodist Episcopal church on 
Wednesday evening, with Professor Joseph H. Foth presiding. The col- 
leges participating, with the names of their orators, were as follows: 
Parsons College, A. John Thornby; Simpson College, Cloyd H. Connor; 
Kalamazoo College, William Schriér; Macalester College, Enrique C. Sob- 
repena; Morningside College, Leon E. Hickman; Dakota Weslyan Univer- 
sity, Winifred T. Wilt; University of Redlands, Douglas G. McPhee; Neb- 
raska Wesleyan University, Habeeb J. Skeirik. The judges awarded first 
honors to Habeeb J. Skeirik, second place to Leon E. Hickman, and third 
place to Douglas G. McPhee. President Macarthur presented to the win- 
ners of these three places appropriate gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
respectively, and to Nebraska Weslyan University a beautiful trophy cup. 


No less than seven well prepared debate teams were present at this 
convention, ready and anxious to give battle to whomsover would accept 
a challenge. A number of contests were held which were not on the regular 
printed program. 


The traditional convention debate was held on Tuesday evening in the 
college chapel, between Heidelberg University and Simpson College. The 
proposition discussed was: Resolved, That the principle of the closed 
shop is justifiable. Alfred G. Buehler, Willis D. Mathias, and Edison L. 
Bowers, representing Heidelberg, supported the affirmative, and Roscoe 
Cartright, Lisle Stewart, and Kenneth Stratton, of Simpson, argued the 
negative. The decision of the judges was four to one for the affirmative. 

We may well quote a few sentences from the first issue of The Forensic 
following this convention. “It was a wonderful convention, Not many of 
those present had realized the size and enthusiasm of the rapidly growing 
organization to which they belonged. . . . . The convention proper and 
its committees handled most efficiently a great mass of business and 
made some constitutional amendments of far reaching importance. For- 
ensic enthusiasm was everywhere manifest. We had a regular carnival of 
debate and oratory. In season and out of season debate teams with judges 
slipped off to one or other of the beautiful society halls with which the 
main building of Simpson is blessed, to lock horns forensically, The repre- 
sentatives of Maine Alpha walked and talked with those from California 
Alpha; the gentleman from South Carolina did likewise with the gentleman 
from Montana Beta. It was good for us to be there. The Fourth Biennial 
Convention at Simpson College will go down as one of the big landmarks 
in Pi Kappa Delta history.” 
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Vill. SINCE THE FOURTH CONVENTION 


In the weeks following the convention and before the 1922 commence- 
ments were held, no less than ten more colleges had been granted charters 
for local chapters, and one inactive chapter had been revived. Des Moines 
University, which had taken over the plant formerly owned by Highland 
Park College, had petitioned to have the old Iowa Gamma Chapter re- 
stored, and the charter was reissued by the National Council. This left 
only one inactive chapter, the Alabama Alpha, at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. The ten new chapters established were as follows: Oklahoma 
Baptist University as Oklahoma Gamma; Presbyterian College, South 
Carolina Beta; Missouri Weslyan, Missouri Epsilon; Saint Olaf College, 
Minnesota Beta; College of the Pacific, California Delta; Tusculum Col- 
lege, Tennessee Beta; University of Akron, Ohio Delta; Culver-Stockton 
College, Missouri Zeta; Oklahoma Teachers’ College, Oklahoma Delta, and 
Centre College, as Kentucky Beta. 

In the spring of 1922 the Pi Kappa Delta chapters again selected an of- 
ficial] debate question for the following year. The proposition chosen by 
the vote of the chapters was as follows: “Resolved that the United States 
should adopt the cabinet-parliamentary form of government.” In October 
Professor Alfred Westfall again sent a questionaire to a large list of col- 
leges, asking what questions they were using for this year. Of the one 
hundred replies received, about forty stated that they were going to use 
the official Pi Kappa Delta question. 

One important amendment to the constitution made at the last conven- 
tion changed the date upon which the new officers should assume their 
duties to July 1 following the convention, instead of immediately after 
election. On July 1, 1922, the following officers elected at the Fourth Na- 
tional Convention, entered upon the duties of their respective offices. Na- 
tional President, Charles A. Marsh, of Morningside College, now of the 
University of California, Southern Branch, at Los Angeles; First National 
Vice-president, G. W. Finley, Colorado State Teachers’ College; Second 
Vice-president, H. C, Libby, Colby College; National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alfred Westfall, Colorado Agricultural College; National Historian, Egbert 
Ray Nichols, University of Redlands. By an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, the office of Editor of The Forensic was made an appointive office, 
whereas before the duties had been discharged by the National President. 
Great satisfaction was expressed when President Marsh prevailed upon 
former president John R. Macarthur to continue in the office of Editor, 
which position he had filled so eminently during the past four years. In 
fact, if a secret may now be toid, the writer proposed the said amendment 
at the convention in order that it might be possible to continue Doctor 
Macarthur in the office of Editor, since he had announced that he would 
not again accept the office of National President. 

January, 1922, completed the first ten years of Pi Kappa Delta, and with 
that date this record will be closed. At that time a number of petitions 
for chapters were in the hands of the Charter Committee, and the year 
gave promise of seeing a number of new chapters added to the roll. 

Ten years! Pi Kappa Delta may justly be proud of the record which has 
been written, From a very small humble beginning, she has overcome the 
obstacles which were encountered in the early years of her history, and has 
already become the largest forensic honor society in the world, now hav- 
ing a total of seventy-five active chapters. Not only is she strong in num- 
bers, but on account of her high ideals and purposes she is exerting an 
ever increasing influence over the forensic activities in the colleges of 
the United States. Her field for expansion is unlimited. Who can prophesy 
what the next ten years will bring forth! 
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TEN YEARS OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


In the foregoing pages we have set before you some account of the be- 
ginnings of Pi Kappa Delta and of its history during the ten years of or- 
ganized existence. We have been particularly fortunate in securing from 
Professor Nichols the detailed account of the earliest days. Every member 
of our Order will, we know, read it with keenest interest; every member 
will feel that he has a better grasp of the ideals of the organization; every 
member will be stimulated to greater endeavor on behalf of his local chap- 
ter and of the whole society. Ten years of Pi Kappa Delta! What volume 
of work, of idealism, of enthusiasm, of disappointment, of triumph, is sum- 
med up in the words. A seed germinates in the mind of one-—perhaps of 
two—is cherished carefully and nurtured tenderly, strikes down a rootlet 
or two, puts out a leaflet or two, begins to grow only to be met by rude 
blasts, bends but does not break, the storm overpast, it rears its head 
proudly, ready to grow into the mighty tree. That is our Order. 


EGBERT RAY NICHOLS 


In reading the account of the origin of things in Pi Kappa Delta, one is 
more and more impressed with the fact that whereas there may have been 
ten National Founders, only one of them has to this day continued active- 
ly in the service of the Order. That one is Egbert Ray Nichols. For years 
he stuck tenaciously to his idea. In spite of disappointments, of ill health, 
of discouragements which would have made the average man abandon the 
organization, he has remained faithful to it. And the end crowns his work. 
In this Decennial Number of THE FORENSIC we are honoring the man to 
whom Pi Kappa Delta owes its existence. To have been the means of 
stimulating thousands of men and women to forensic endeavor, to have 
placed in their hands one of the greatest qualifications for leadership, to 
have thereby trained them for better and more effective cftizenship in the 
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world’s greatest democracy, surely this is an achievement far beyond the 
ordinary. And this is the contribution which has been made to his day 
and age by Egbert Ray Nichols. 


TO THOSE PETITIONING PI KAPPA DELTA 


By far the largest number of inquiries regarding Pi Kappa Delta in the 
history of the organization have been received by the national officers 
from local groups apparently intending to petition us. It takes a consider- 
able time to act on petitions. We would suggest, therefore, that all such 
groups who have an expectation of securing chapters this year lose no time 
in presenting their petitions accompanied by the necessary credentials 
to Professor G. W. Finley, Greeley, Colorado, the Chairman of the Charter 
Committee. 


A SUGGESTION 


The material set before us in this issue, especially that given by Professor 
Nichols, is of such value that we suggest that each local chapter see that 
a copy of this number of THE FORENSIC is preserved either among the 
ay of the local chapter or in the college library. It would be easy to 

o both. 


A USEFUL BOOK 


Professor W. W. Johnson of the Michigan Agricultural College has 
brought to our attention a volume which will be of great value to some of 
our debaters. It is entitled “The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations” 
and is written by Dr. John H. Bowers, professor in the Kansas State Nor- 
mal. It is one of a most useful group of books published under the Nation- 
al Social Science Series by the A. C. McClurg Company of Chicago at the 
price of a dollar a volume. 





CHAPTER LETTERS 


The next issue of THE FORPNSIC should contain a chapter letter from 
each of our seventy-five or more locals. These letters should be in the 
hands of the editor not later than April the first. Upon reading this notice, 
Mr. Local Secretary, if you have not already sent in your chapter letter, 
please sit down and write it forthwith, The National Secretary-Treasurer 
is athirst for fines and will “git yo’, ef yo’ don’t watch out.” 


OUR CHAPTER ROLL 


In this number we are publishing the official list of the chapters of Pi 
Kappa Delta with the year of installation, the location, and the total mem- 
bership of each chapter since the beginning. The figures given for the 
membership of the individual chapters may in some cases look small. No 
doubt several of them are smaller than they should be owing to the fact 
that careless local secretaries have not always sent in to the National 
Treasurer the names Or dues of their members. Notwithstanding this, it 
is a fine record. By the end of this college year, there will probably be in- 
creases in both chapters and members. This is the list that will appear 
in the Tenth Edition of Baird’s Manual. 


REMARKS FROM THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE FORENSIC 


Having written quite enough about myself in the third person for one 
issue of the Forensic, I, one E. R. Nichols, rise to make a few additional 
remarks. As Historian it was my duty to write up the History of Pi Kappa 
rom for this issue. I fell into difficulties with a multitude of jobs and a 
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paucity of time for all of them. A better plan than the original one was 
then hit upon and Professor Macarthur and Professor Marsh came to my 
rescue and each contributed the installment to this history which he was 
most peculiarly fitted to write. I wish to thank them both in this public 
way not only for their assistance and co-operation in this instance but for 
the years of loyal work which they have given to Pi Kappa Delta. The 
strength of Pi Kappa Delta and its great success as a forensic organization 
are due to the many fine men and women who have rallied to the idea in 
the colleges where it has established chapters. However most praise and 
appreciation are due to men like Macarthur, Marsh, Westfall, Painter, 
Foth, Finley and Libby who have taken the active work of the council and 
carried the ideals of the founders forward. As a National Founder, and 
speaking in a way for them all, I wish to say that we are grateful to the 
men and women of Pi Kappa Delta, one and all, who have accepted our 
organization and made it successful, and most of all we are thankful for 
the fine administrations the various national councils have given to the 
order. Suffice it to say we as Founders are proud of Pi Kappa Delta. 

The Editor of the Forensic and the National President have conspired 
to make this issue of the Forensic a tribute to me. I refuse to accept it 
without sharing honors with them. As Business Manager I have slipped 
this article in without the knowledge of the Editor, and have taken the 
Hberty of putting pictures of Professor Macarthur and Professor Marsh 
with their sections of this history. It seems to me that this surprise on 
them is appropriate, and as they are both older than I am I can outrun 
them when they get after me. 
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List of chapters, year of installation, and total number of members 
received since installation. 


No. Year Name of Chapter College Address Membership 
1 1913 Kansag Alpha .......... Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas ........ 86 
.. =. Se eerrererr rs lowa Wesleyan, Mount Pleasant, la, ....... 63 
S 1018 Kansas Beta .....ccceee Washburn, Topeka, Kansas ..........++50+: 92 
4 1913 Nebraska Alpha ........ Nebraska Wesleyan, University Place ...... 49 
(Rechartered 1920) 
5 1913 Wisconsin Alpha ....... Ripon, Ripon, Wisconsin ...........cceeeees 53 
6 1914 Illinois Alpha ........... Illinois Wesleyan, Bloomington, lil. ........ 50 
7 1914 Kansas Gamma ........ State Agricultural, Manhattan, Kans. ...... 79 
S TOE lowe Betw oiccccccccess. Cometh. POM, MN resid caviicecevcdendiees 23 
(Rechartered 1922) 
9 1914 California Alpha ....... Rediands, Redlands, Calif. ...........cceeees 63 
10 1914 California Beta ......... Occidental, Los Angeles, Cal. ...........005. 25 
(Rechartered 1922) 
11. 1915 Colorado Alpha ........- State Agricultural, Fort Collins, Colo, ...... 56 
12 1915 Kansas Delta .......... Southwestern, Winfield, Kas. ...........655: 85 
13 1915 Illinols Beta ............ Eureka, Eureka, Illinois .........-.ceeeeeees 36 
14 1915 South Dakota Alpha ....Dakota Wesleyan, Mitchell, So. Dakota ....79 
15 1915 lowa Gamma ..........- Des Moines University, Des Moines, la. ....32 
(Rechartered 1922) 
16 1916 Alabama Alpha ......... Alabama Polytechnic, Auburn, Ala .....-... 14 
(Inactive) 
17 1916 Kansas Epsilon ........ Fairmount, Wichita, Kansas ............++: 27 
18 1916 Oklahoma Alpha ....... Agri. & Mech. Arts, Stillwater, Okla. ...... 16 
a eS erry State Normal, Emporia, Kas. ...........+++. 52 
ee ee ey Morningside, Sioux City, la. .....-...eeeeees 75 
21 1918 South Dakota Beta ....Huron, Huron, So. Dakota ............e0005 45 
: 22 1918 Colorado Beta .......... State Teachers, Greeley, Colo. ............+. 43 
23 1918 Michigan Alpha ........ Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich. .............. 48 
24 1918 lowa Epsilon ........... Simpson, Indianola, fa. .......- cece ceecceees 66 
25 1919 South Dakota Gamma ..Yankton, Yankton, So. Dakota ............. 49 
26 1919 Missouri Alpha ......... Westminster, Fulton, Missouri ............. 23 
27 1920 lowa Zeta .....ccccccees Parsons, Falrfield, ta. .....---cceeceeceeeers 41 
28 1920 So. Dakota Delta ....... So. Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D. 31 
29 1920 So. Dakota Epsilon ..... Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falis, S. D. ..... 12 
30 1920 Missouri Beta .......... Park College, Parkville, Mo. .......+.+see. 26 
31 1920 Oklahoma Beta ........ University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma ...... 14 
32 1920 Nebraska Beta .......-. Cotner, Bethany, Nebr. ...........-0.eeeee 19 
. 33 1920 Nebraska Gamma ...... Doane, Crete, Nebr. .......ccecceerccccenes 14 
34 1920 Nebraska Delta ........ Hastings, Hastings, Nebr. ............0eeee- 18 
35 1920 Maine Alpha ........... Colby, Waterville, Maine ...............0eeee 23 
36 1920 Illinois Gamma ......... Carthage, Carthage, Ililinolg .......-....eees 30 
a. Tee. TONER GOD. oo cesvcnecces Kansas Wesleyan, Salina, Kansas ......... 37 
38 1920 Montana Alpha ......... Montana Wesleyan, Helena, Montana ...... 18 
39 1921 Ohio Alpha ..........+.- Baldwin-Wallace, Berea, Ohio ........ seaaue 
40 1921 Ohio Beta ..........++5: Heldelberg, Tiffin, Ohio ........... cece eees 21 
41 1921 Missouri Gamma ....... Central, Fayette, Missouri .......... re 
42 1921 Montana Beta .......... State Agri. College, Bozeman, Montana ....26 
43 1921 Minnesota Alpha ....... Macalester, Saint Paul, Minn ............+6- 31 
44 1921 So. Carolina Alpha ....Wofford, Spartanburg, S. C. ...........605- 31 
45 1921 Michigan Beta ......... Olivet, Olivet, Michigan .............-05.005: 20 
46 1921 Kansas Theta .......... St. Man. Train. Nor. School, Pittsburg, Kas. 25 
47 1921 Kentucky Alpha ........ Georgetown, Georgetown, Ky. .......-.-..+- 17 
‘9. iWinols Delta ........... Bradiey Polytechnic, Peoria, IIlinols ....... 20 
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No. Year Name of Chapter College Address Membership 
49 1921 Michigan Gamma ...... Hope, Holland, Michigan ...........+seseeee 26 
50 1921 Michigan Delta ......... Michigan Agricultural, East Lansing, Mich. 19 
51 1921 Indiana Alpha .......... Franklin, Franklin, Indiana ........s+++eees 22 
52 1921 California Gamma ..... Cal. Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 28 
53 1921 Texas Alpha ........... Southwestern, Georgetown, Texas ........-+- 15 
54 1921 Illinois Epsilon ......... Hedding, Abingdon, IIlindlg .......--eeeeeees 26 
55 1921 Michigan Epsilon ....... State Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan ......... 34 
56 1922 Nebraska Epsilon ...... Grand Isiand, Grand Island, Nebr, ........ Ts 
57 1922 South Dakota Zeta ..... Nor. Normal & Indus. Sc., Aberdeen, S. D. 31 
58 1922 Tennessee Alpha ....... Maryville, Maryville, Tennessee ........---- 17 
59 1922 Missouri Delta ......... William Jewell, Liberty, Missouri .......... 19 
60 1922 Washington Alpha ..... College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash.....21 
61 1922 Ohio Gamma ........... Hiram, Hiram, O10 ...... cece cece eee eeeees 8 
fe eee Monmouth, Monmouth Illinois .........+.... 7 
63 1922 Pennsylvania Alpha ....Grove City, Grove City, Pennsylvania ..... 25 
64 1922 Kansas lota ............ College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas ...... 24 
ie NR rae HM cp oe. Whee cg, EO Upper lowa University, Fayette, lowa ...... 22 
66 1922 Kansas Kappa ......... Baker, Baldwin City, Kansas ............+: 10 
67 1922 Oklahoma Gamma ..... Oklahoma Baptist, Shawnee, Oklahoma ....15 
68 1922 So. Carolina Beta ...... Presbyterian College, Clinton, So. Car, ....13 
69 1922 Missouri Epsilon ....... Missouri Wesleyan, Cameron, Missouri ..... 7 
70 1922 Minnesota Beta ........ Saint Olaf, Northfield, Minnesota .......... 9 
71 1922 California Delta ........ Col. of the Pacific, San Jose, Callf. ........ 14 
72 1922 Tennessee Beta ........ Tusculum, Greenville, Tenn. ...........500. 13 
73 1022 Ohio Delta .....cccccoes Univ. of Akron, Akron, Ohlo ............65 7 
74 1922 Missouri Zeta .......... Culver-Stockton, Canton, Missouri ......... 11 
75 1922 Kentucky Beta ......... Centre College, Danville, Kentucky ....... 7 
76 1922 Oklahoma Delta ....... -Northwestern St. Teach, Col., Alva, Okla. 16 
2325 
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ROY PAINTER, 
} First National Treasurer, whose faithful 


work in the early 
days placed Pi Kappa Delta on a 


firm financial basis and 


insured the publication of The Forensic 











Charter Members 


ution 


of the College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
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A HISTORIC SCRAP OF PAPER 


Attached to the First Constitution of Pi Kappa Delta 





